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and to spare of worldly goods, he began
to vex himself with the alarms of possible future
poverty. He was now five-and-thirty, an age
when the cares of life begin to weigh upon one
whose temper is not imprudent. For a period of
twenty years, since he had ceased to be a
child, he had depended wholly upon the generosity
of his father and his friends. His means \vere
uncertain in amount, and what he received he
spent freely and carelessly. He was never more
at his ease than he was then. The purse of some
acquaintance was always open to him, and to
repay a loan was not merely a duty in which he
never failed, but a pleasure, which brought with
it a sense of freedom and lightness. He lived with
no sense of security or the reverse, as do so
many from day to day, and his experience was
that he could always be jocund, trusting to his
lucky star.

Such was Montaigne's first state in relation to
money. The second was less happy. He pos-
sessed money which he could call his own, and in a
short time he had saved a very considerable sum.
The thought of the uncertainty of riches came to
haunt him. He said not a word to any one of the
growing hoard, which, he thought, never could
be large enough to guard against all possible con-
tingencies. Contrary to his instinct of truthful-
ness, he would even at times profess that he was
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